igo            THE STEELYARD  IN LONDON.

the days of Prince Hal and Sir John Falstaff to those
of Lord Herbert of Chcrbury, the former the embodi-
ment of boisterous enjoyment, the latter of chivalric
and pedantic learning. A multifarious and varied
company indeed that little garden harboured in its
day, who met in " the Rhenish wine house " to close
their bargains over their wine cups, for festive carouse
or serious talk. There could be seen England's most
honoured men ; bishops, mayors, ministers, chan-
cellors, naval and military heroes. Even Shake-
speare's company of actors, London's merriest
gourmets, are known to have turned in here. The
spot did not lie far off the famous " Boar's Head "
tavern, and Prince Hal's town residence in Cold
Harbour Lane abutted upon the Steelyard. There,
too, assembled the grave ambassadors of the Han-
seatics, their delegates and merchants, their appren-
tices and agents; a motley crew indeed, who, until
the days when the garden in Cosins Lane perished in
the Great Fire of London (1666), constantly frequented
the locality, and helped to enhance its wealth and
importance. The memory of the place was kept up,
till quite lately, by a large tavern, bearing the sign of
the Steelyard, which still stood on the same spot,
surmounted by a bunch of golden grapes, similar to
those which we so frequently meet with in the narrow
streets of old German towns.

No less busy, no less varied was the inner life of
that small state within a state. A strange little
world with its severe monastic discipline, its semi-
religious character. In many rooms and halls, in
warehouses and passages, were crowded a number of